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From Friends’ Qaarterly Examiner. 
RICHARD DAVIES. 


‘1 followed my good Guide that showed me what 
to do.”—Ricuaro Daviss. 







“Be of good comfort, our son is not as 
was reported of him; we ——- to have com- 
fort in him yet.” So spoke Richard Davies’ 
mother to her husband, after looking ten- 
derly in her son’s face and assuring herself 
that, notwithstanding all the stories that had 
reached her, he was not bewitched by the 
Quakers; and her heart was touched as he 
told her of the loving kindness of his Lord. 
At this time Richard Davies was about the 
a age of twenty-two. 

He was born in the year 1635, at Welch- 

a 
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pool, Montgomeryshire. When twelve years 
oldthe sense of his unfitness for death led 
him to leave his play-fellows and to associate 
with those who he believed lived in the fear 
of the Lord. Sometimes in one parish, 








meetings of the Independents, until he could 
repeat their sermons and discourse on the 
Scriptures, if not to the edification of his 
hearers, at least to their satisfaction and to 
his own elation. 

At the age of fourteen his father placed 
him with a shopkeeper, to whom he intended 
to bind him as apprentice; but, to” his sor- 
row, Richard Davies soon saw that his master 
did not live in the fear of God, and appre- 
hensive that if he remained in that household 
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| the little love he had would quickly wane, he 
| besought the Lord to deliver him from it—a 
prayer which was soon answered. Havin 
obtained leave from his parents he beens 
himself to a feltmaker, at Sanfair, whom he 
often accompanied to the meetings of the 
Independents, where he would repeat ser- 
mons, and, as he says, “‘ perform that custom. 
that was among us in praying in our own 
will and time, till we were become so dead 
and formal, carnal and airy, that I was gone 
out of conceit with myself and our formal 
religion.” Since neither writing sermons 
nor reading and expounding the Scriptures: 
brought him comfort he knew not what to do,. 
for as yet he was but a seeker after Truth, 
though with steps nearer than he was aware 
to “the new and living way.” 

Conversing one day with a noted preacher, 
the latter quoted to him Jer. xxxi. 33, 34, 
and Richard Davies thought that it would 
indeed be a happy day when God Himself 
became the teacher of His people. “This. 
day we knew not then,” he says, “ for all our 
preachings and long prayers, though the Lord) 
did then beget true hungerings and thirstings- 
in our souls after Him. . . Sometimes- 
I have said this was but like Jacob’s dream» 
when he awoke and said, ‘Surely the Lor® 
is in this place and I knew it not.’”” It wae 
at this time that he heard the Independent. 
ministers speak of “a sort of people eome up 
in the North called Quakers,” against whom 
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they preached so ardently that their hearers 
were afraid of association with any bearing 
that hated name,—and no wonder, for it was 
said that they were the false prophets, not 
only denying the ordinances, but also the 
Scriptures and the very Christ that bought 
them. 

One day when Richard Davies was at work 
his mistress entered the shop, saying, “ Why 
do you not go out and help your master, for 
there is a Quaker at the door that hath put 
him to silence?” Richard Davies was quite 
ready to undertake the task thus set him; 
but the result of his conversation with the 
stranger, a poor and uneducated man, was a 
different one from that which he had antici- 
pated, for it showed him that, in spite of all 
their talk about religion, his friends and him- 
self had not been building on the only sure 
fuundation, Jesus Christ the Saviour of the 
world. Having lost confidence in his former 
teachers, and being still fearful of the Quak- 
ers, it was now his desire that the God of 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob would be his 
teacher. He often withdrew to the woods 
that he might seek the Lord in solitude, and 
his inmost heart was stirred when he learned 
that none who came to Christ should be cast 
out, however deeply they might have sinned. 
He found that, like the Jews, he had fallen 
into the error of imagining that the sacred 
Scriptures could of themselves give eternal life, 
instead of applying to Christ for it; but now 
he discovered that they can only make wise 
unto salvation through faith which is in 
Christ Jesus, and that—since by grace we are 
saved—even this faith itself is the gift of 
God. He prayed that he might again see 
the stranger whose words had so greatly 
influenced him, and ere long Morgan Evans 
came to Sanfair once more, and lodged at the 
hhouse of Richard Davies’ master. He con- 
versed with Richard Davies on worship, the 
ordinances, etc., to the satisfaction of the 
latter; in the morning they parted and did 
mot meet again for several years. Nor did 
Richard Davies soon meet with any other 
Friend to cheer and strengthen him on the 
rough journey which lay before him, for 
being soon called a Quaker he was treated 
accerdingly. But in the midat of sore trials 
the Lord was his effectual helper, and how 
could it be otherwise since he was—to quote 
his own words—“ very ready and willing to 
take hold of His promises?” 

His mistress was particularly enraged 
against him, swearing that she would kill him 
though she should be hung for it; and one 
day so possessed was she by passion that 
Richard Davies thought she was going to put 
her threat into execution, and resigned his 
life into the Lord’s hands. Some time after 


he had left her husband’s service, being dan- 
gerously ill, she said that she could not die 
until she had asked his forgiveness, and 
begged that he might be communicated with 
even if he were in London. This was done, 
and Richard Davies sent her a message to 
say that he had long aince forgiven her, and 
now prayed that his Heavenly Father would 
also; her life was prolonged for a time, and 
she often spoke of the wrong she had done to 
one who was more careful of the outward 
prosperity and inward welfare of her husband 
and herself than they had themselves been. 
Before her peaceful death she was cheered 
and comforted by a visit from him. 

A rumor that Richard Davies had become 
distracted soon reached his parents’ ears, 
and his father said he would disinherit him, 
and was much displeased when, on his next 
visit to them, he abandoned his habit of bow- 
ing and of kneeling to receive their blessing. 
“ They had hoped to have comfort in their 
son,” he said, “ but now they only expected 
to hear that he was going up and down the 
country crying ‘Repent!’” His mother, 
with a mother’s heart, as we have seen, soon 
relented. The following day, at the conclu- 
sion of the usual service in the church at 
Welch-Pool, Richard Davies addressed the 
clergyman, and was consequently taken to 
prison. But the chief magistrate, before 
whom he was brought on the following morn- 
ing, discharged him. All this time he had 
come across no Friends, and hearing that 
there were some at Shrewsbury he took ad- 
vantage of his Christmas holiday to go there. 
He was lovingly welcomed by the Friends of 
that town, who met him at the house of one 
of their number. ‘“ We waited,” he writes, 
“to feel the Lord among us in all our com- 
ings together.” He went to the meeting “ at 

. Parr’s at the Wild Cop,” where, though 
on that day no words were spoken, there was 
scarcely a dry eye. ‘‘The Lord’s blessed 
power overshadowed the meeting,” and Rich- 
ard Davies felt that God alone was the 
Master of that assembly. A day or two 
later, for the first time, he heard a Friend— 
John-ap-John—preach, and thought that he 
spoke as one having authority. A few years 
‘earlier John ap John had been sent to the 
North of England, with another member of 
the congregation of a minister at Wrexham, 
who desired them to make inquiries concern- 
ing George Fox and his followers, and to 
bring back a report to him. “ But”—so 
writes George Fox—“ when these triers came 
down amongst us the power of the Lord 
seized on them, and they were both convinced 
of the Truth.” Subsequently John-ap-John 
was often George Fox’s companion on his 
Welsh journeyings. 
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Richard Davies being now particularly 
impressed with Christ’s words, “ Ye are the 
light of the world let your light so 
shine,” etc., thought it right to go one evening 
to a place not far from his master’s house 
where a thoughtless company of dancers had 
assembled for “a merry night.” They 
thanked him for his exhortation, and when 
he had taken a loving leave some of them 
bore him company as he returned to his 
temporary home. Hearing that a Friend 
from Ireland, Roger Prichard, was at Llan- 
villing, Richard Davies went to the meeting 
there. ‘‘ We were strangers one to another 
as to the outward,” he says, “‘ yet we had fel- 
lowship one with another in the inward life 
of righteousness.” Great must have been 
Richard Davies’ distress when he found that 
his friend, unfaithful to the call of his Lord, 
had renounced the idea of taking up his 
abode in North Wales—and when he further 
learnt that, after a disastrous voyage to Ire- 
land, Roger Prichard had completely turned 
aside from the heavenly pilgrimage. Eleven 
years later, when Richard Davies was on a 
ministerial visit to South Wales with his 
“ ancient, well-beloved and dear companion, 
John-ap-John,” at the conclusion of what he 
calls, “a sweet, living meeting,” some one 
came towards him and, embracing him, asked, 
with deep emotion, if he did not know him, 
adding that he had cause to remember Rich- 
ard Davies. When the latter asked whether 
it were Roger Prichard, he replied, “I am 
the man that have gone astray.” “ And,” 
writes Richard Davies, ‘‘I was glad, yea, 
very glad, that the lost sheep was found, and 
that he came to know the true Shepherd and 
His voice in himself, and he followed Him 
and went not astray again.” He went to 
several meetings which were held by John- 
ap-John and Richard Davies, and when, on 

arting from him the former remarked that 

e had come far out of his way with them, 
he answered, “ You have put me in my right 
way again, and I hope I shall keep in it.” 
Not long afterwards a meeting was held, 
probably for the first time, in the village of 
Almeley-Wooton, and at the house of Roger 
Prichard—and is described as being “ large, 
sweet and comfortable.” Richard Davies, 
seeing the great need for not leaving such 
promising ground uncultivated, often returned 
there, and the villagers used to say when they 
saw him, “Come, let us go to Mr. Prichard’s, 
for we shall have prayers there to-night.” 
Roger Prichard afterwards built a good 
meeting-house at his own expense, and settled 
it and a burial-ground upon Friends. 

Returning to Richard Davies’ earlier life 
we find him one day visiting the Independeat 

ongregation of which he had formerly been 
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a member, and which had been gathered to- 
gether by a zealous preacher named Vavasor 
Powell, who now expended his eloquence 
against the Quakers. He was not present 
when Richard Davies went to this meeting at 
Cloddion Cochion, but a Justice of the Peace, 
who had been preaching instead, gave orders 
that Richard Davies—who had, he says, ex- 
pressed amongst them “a testimony for God 
and His Son Jesus Christ ”—should be taken 
out. The owner of the house, a near relative 
of Richard Davies, obeyed this command, 
and conducting him as far as a gate that 
opened on the common closed it behind him. 
Thus left alone, sitting down under an ash 
tree, Richard Davies wept as he pondered 
the change in the demeanor of those who had 
at one time been humble and loving. “ And 
the word of the Lord came to me,” he writes, 
‘that though they put me out of their house 
yet in time they would come to own truth, 
and that house should be a meeting-place for 
Friends.” So he arose grateful to God for 
the comfort of the assurance thus given him, 
and he had only to wait a few years for its 
fulfilment. 


At the termination of his apprenticeship, 
Richard Davies went to London, where he 
settled in business; but, however pleasant it 
might be to associate with the “many good 
and living Friends” there, his native country 
rose up before him with the conviction that 
the Lord had need of him in that dry and 
barren land. Most unwelcome was this call, 
and he closed his ears to it until illness seized 
his body and sorrow his spirit; for he no 
longer felt the presence of God. One night 
he pleaded with the Lord the loneliness 
which would be his lot if he went back to 
Wales. Then it was shown him that a help- 
meet would be given him; and, as he cove- 
nanted with God that he would go, healing 
came alike to body and soul. He arose the 
next morning and set about his work, to the 
marvel of some friends who came to see him. 
“The Lord gave me a little time,” he writes, 
“and He alone provided a helpmeet for 
me. I told her, if the Lord did 
order her to be my wife, she must come with 
me to a strange country, where there were no 
Friends. Upon a little consideration she 
said, if the Lord should order it so, she must 
go with her husband, though it were to the 
wilderness.” Soon after his marriage Richard 
Davies took his wife to Wales, “ where,” he 
says, “ we believed the Lord would have us 
to be; and we said, O Lord, Thou shalt be 
our God! And the Lord was with us in all 
our journey, and gave unto us His sweet 
and comfortable presence.” 


To be continued. 
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RUTH ANNA RUTTER. 

Although this selection from the pages of 
Friends’ Miscellany was republished by us 
many years ago, we offer it again at the re- 
quest of one of our subscribers, remembering 
that to our present list of readers it may be 
entirely new. We believe, also, there may 
be those to whom the recorded exercises may 
be as “ face answering to face in a glass.” 


Some Account of the Life and Religious Experience 
of Ruth Anna Rutter, of Pottstown, Pa., after- 
wards Ruth Anna Lindley, wife of Jacob Lindley, 
of Chester county. 


sister being about to accomplish her marriage, 
several new things were provided for me on 
the occasion. I put on a cushion, and dressed 
in the most fashionable style for girls of my 
age. I joined in all the levity and mirth 
that was going forward, and was at times 
much elated. But, alas! that innocence and 
calm serenity of mind with which I had been 
favored while I lived in the cross to my natu- 
ral inclination, was no longer in my possession. 
Every enjoyment carried with it a sting, and 
I felt a void which I cantot express, bat 
which, no doubt, proceeded from the absence 
of my Beloved. Nevertheless, 1 pursued a 
gay line of life till turned of seventeen ; 
















WRITTEN BY HERSELF. 


I trust it is under a degree of the influence 
of the blessed Truth that I now take up my 
pen, in order to commemorate the tender 


dealings of an Almighty and most merciful | 


Father towards me, in the morning of my 
day ; that if I am continued in this vale of 
mortality to future years, my heart may be 
reverently bowed in gratitude, in taking a 
little retrospect thereof. 

It pleased my Heavenly Father to incline 
my heart to seek Him from my infancy ; and 
about the fourteenth year of my age I was 
favored with a remarkable visitation, the be- 
ginning of which I was thus made sensible 
of: One day, being much interested in a 
little piece of work, and confining myself to 
my chamber, many serious reflections pre- 
sented themselves. In the evening, sitting 
in the parlor with my parents, brothers and 
sisters, 1 burst into tears; and all leaving the 
room except my dear mother, she asked the 
occasion of my uneasiness. I told her I was 
just thinking, if it should please the Almighty 
to call me before the light of another day, 
whether I was in a fit situation to appear 
before His great Majesty. She spoke suitably 
to me, and said she made no doubt if I sought 
properly to be rendered worthy an inherit- 
ance in the kingdom, I should gain it. But 
I felt great distress that night, and my con- 
cern continued for some time, 

. One evening, being left alone with my 
dear mother, and having some desire of im- 
provement, I asked her what books would be 
suitable for me to read. She answered, 
‘there is none more suitable than the Bible.” 
This reply affected me, and she took that 
opportunity of querying with me what society 
I thought I should join. I told her I believed 
I should be a Quaker. Indeed, I saw it 


clearly to be my duty to leave off several of 


my flounces and superfluous things, and felt 

ace in giving up thereto; but through 
unwatchfuiness I lost ground, and became 
again captivated and ensnared in the vain 
fashions and customs of the world. My 





















though I had often to recur to that season 
wherein I was favored with religious thought- 
fulness, and in secret lamented my situation. 


In the fall preceding the change in my 


dress, my sister invited me to spend the win- 
ter with her, in order to introduce me into 
company. I accordingly went, and frequented 
the dancing assemblies, theatre, and all places 
of amusement that were usual. I also learned 
music, having a master to attend me, and 
made great proficiency therein, as I had a 
natural ear and uncommon fondness for it. 
I promised myself much pleasure, and thought 
it would fill up many vacant hours which J 
should have in the country ; fer, from the sen- 
sations that often attended my mind, I thought 
I should not long continue in the circle I was 
then in. 


Through the course of the winter, I have 


since thought, I was under a very tender 
visitation ot Divine love, though at that time 


I knew it not. My mind was, at seasons, so 
absorbed, that when paying formal visits, and 
surrounded with company, I scarce knew 
what passed, and but few expressions escaped 
my lips,so that my friends would often tell 
me I was extremely silent, and laugh at me 
for it. And, indeed, I was, at times, almost. 
ready to conclude there was a great degree 
of insensibility in me, and a natural uneasi- 
ness of diepositien , for, notwithstanding no 
exertion of my friends nor expense of my 
parents was spared to render everything 
agreeable to me, I was not happy. When 
under’ the hands of the hairdresser, tears 
would stream from my eyes, though I could 
not tell the cause; but doubtless it was the 
cords of Thy divine love, O my Beloved! 
operating in me, in order that I might become 
wholly Thine! 

I well remember, one afternoon, being 
engaged upon a large party, I went up stairs 
to dress, and sat before the glass, attempting 
to crape my hair; but not considering what 
I was about, being in deep thought, it grew 
late, and I was hurried; and not readily 
finding some of my finery which I wanted to 
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put on, it fluttered me, and I felt myself 


entangled in those things; which gave me 


much pain and anxiety without knowing 


where to seek relief. [ threw myself on the 


bed in great agony of mind, and gave vent 


to many tears; but after some time I arose, 
went down stairs, and made excuse to my 
sister, who expected to see me in full dress. 
But truly my mind was not in a fit condition 
to join a large company, though I strove to 
hide the real cause. At another time, going 
with some company to see a pantomime per- 
formed, my mind was so abstracted from the 
objects around me that I could pay no atten- 
tion to the scene, but felt a dejection and dis- 
tress not easily to be conceived. 

The last ball I attended was given by some 
young men of my acquaintance; my sister 
had a dance the preceding evening at her 
own house; and I, being much fatigued, 
wished to have excused myself from guing to 
the ball; but it being a set company, and my 
friends pressing me to go, I yielded and went; 
but had not danced more than two or three 
‘dances before I again felt deep distress and 
dismay to cover my mind. I called my 
brother and told him I was not well; desir- 
ing him to call one of the servants who were 

, in waiting to go home with me, as I wished 
to leave the room unobserved, which he ac- 
cordingly did, and my sister expressing her 
surprise at my quick return, I pleaded indis- 
position, and went to bed. 

Soon after this I lost an uncle, and he 
dying suddenly, it greatly shocked and 
affected me, The next First-day evening, 
being the time of the spring meeting, and an 
evening meeting being held at Pine street, a 
connection of mine asked me to go there with 
her. I had frequently in the course of the 
winter gone in there, when my sister would 
go on to church (we lived but two doors from 
the meeting house). She and her husband 
would sometimes smile, and tell me they 
believed I iatended to be a Quaker. I did 
not know it would so soon be the ease, but I 
felt a secret satisfaction in attending their 
meetings. I generally sat uear the door, or 
‘in the back part of the house, lest my appear- 
ance should attract their attention. In the 
evening above alluded to, we had not sat long 
before a Friend got up and spoke, and as he 
was rather tedious my companion soon got 
tired and proposed going. but I chose to stay 
and she left me. After some time, dear Daniel 
Offiey appeared largely in testimony. He 
mentioned the prospect he had of some youth 
then present having a great work to do, and 
spoke so clearly to my state that I was much 
struck with it, but knew not at that time it 
was intended for me, and thought how deeply 
those must feel for whom it was meant. 


> 





But 


although I did not at that time take it to 
myself, I had afterwards cause to remember 
that solemn testimony, and it was a strength 
to me. 

About the middle of the Fourth month I 
returned home, and soon after was invited to 
attend a wedding ; and, being again in a very 
thoughtless state, I was pleased with the 
thoughts of having the opportunity to dis- 
play my fine clothes. A few nights before 
the wedding I had a dream which made con- 
siderable jmpression upon my mind; and the 
next day, sitting with a near connection with 
whom I was very intimate, [ related it to her, 
and told her I believed there would shortly 
be a death in the family. While we were 
conversing together there seemed to be a 
cloud or mist which overshadowed me, and I 
felt as if I was raised off the chair. I believe 
I was at the moment insensible to everythin 
around me; my countenance changed, aa 
my cousin, in some surprise, asked me what 
was the matter. I told her I felt very strange, 
and burst into a flood of tears. When I a 
little recovered, I told her if nothing happened . 
to myself or, in the family, never to mention 
the situation [ had been in. My mind then 
became very awfully impressed with the 
thoughts of death and the necessity of being 
prepared. On the succeeding day I heard of 
the decease of a little cousin, who died of a 
short illness; and when we were assembled 
to attend the burial, two children out of one 
family were carried by the door, who both 
died of the same disease. All these things 
had a tendency deeply and awfully to impress 
my mind. I seemed in a state of amazement 
and distress, and was willing to deliver myself 
up to the Lord, but knew not what step to 
take; all was dark and gloomy before me. 
May I never forget the night I passed after 
that funeral; a thick vail of darkness seemed 
to cover me, and the terrors of an angry God 
encompassed me about. A near relation slept 
with me, who had taken a serious turn some 
time before; she spoke encouragingly to me, 
but, alas! my mind was not in a fit state to 
receive it. The next day my parents came 
home, having been absent some time; I shed 
abundance of tears, which they, not knowing 
the real cause, attributed to the deep sympa- 
thy [ had for my afflicted relations. 

The young woman whose wedding I had 
been invited to, was married according to 
appointment; but I felt no disposition to 
attend the marriage, being sorely distressed 
in mind. The day following I paid hera 
morning visit, though I scarce knew where [ 
was or what I was about. For six weeks [ 
experienced a state of deep conflict and exer- 
cise. My dress became very burdensome to 
me, and the fear of not having stability de- 
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terred me from changing it. In the course of 
that time I spent a week with some Methodist 
relations. Their minister came while I was 
there, and I attended their meeting, with 
which I was much pleased, my mind being 
in a very tender state. They also invited me 
to attend their class-meeting, but I did not 
feel the same unity with that; however, I 
believed them to be a seeking people, and 
became greatly attached to them, and thought 
I should join the society. But after my 
return home, still feeling some doubts, and 
not that peace and confirmation which, above 
all things, I desired,—at times, when a little 
strength was afforded, my prayers were put 
up in secret that I might be rightly directed. 
But, oh! I knew not what to do, nor which 
way to turn myself, for peace of mind. 

One day, being in great distress, my en- 
deared mother came to the door of my cham- 
ber, and I opened it; she came in, and seeing 
my situation, she kneeled down and prayed 
fervently for my preservation. At another 
time she came to me in my chamber, and I, 


. being in great agony, threw my arms around 


her, and asked her what I should do. She 
told me there was no necessity for my being 
so greatly distressed, as I was young and 
innocent. But still, feeling my dress a very 
great burden to me, and through fear of run- 
ning too fast, it greatly afflicted me; and one 
day being retired, I threw myself upon my 
knees, and took up the Bible which lay by 
the bed side, scarcely knowing what I did, 
and opened upon this passage: “ Put off thy 
ornament, that I may know what to do with 
thee.” I also had a dream, which further 
convinced me: I thought I was at the point 
of death, and there seemed no help for me; 
and being in great agony, I covenanted with 
the Almighty, that if he would spare me a 
little longer, there was nothing which he 
required of me but what I would give up to, 
through His grace assisting me, and that the 
remainder of my days should be dedicated to 
His service. Immediately after I made this 
covenant, I thought I saw myself recovered, 
and in a plain garb, very neat and simple. 
Shortly after this I attended a general 
meeting of Friends at Uwchlan, and prepar- 
atory thereto, as secretly as I could, I took 
the trimming off one of my plainest silk 
gowns, and cut off the trail. I had alsoa 
black bonnet made without much trimming, 
which I wore instead of my hat and feathers. 
There was a considerable number of young 
= in company, going to the meeting, and 
endeavored to appear cheerful, but my 
heart was secretly engaged in cries to the 
Lard that I might hear something that might 
be confirming to me, for I was then wavering 
whether or not I should join the Methodists. 


We accordingly went to meeting, and soon 
after I sat down a deep exercise covered my 
spirit. After some time dear William Savery 
got up, and spoke so exactly to my state that 
my heart was much broken, and my spirit con- 
trited within me. We lodged that night ata 
friend’s house, where dear William also was, 
who, with some other Friends, remarking our 
appearance to be in the gay line, wondered a 
little at our being there on such an occasi: n ; 
but upon our telling them it was from a desire 
of attending the general meeting, they in a 
pleasant manner expressed their approbation 
and spoke encouragingly to us. 

After returning from this meeting the 
weizht and necessity of putting on a plain 
dress seemed to increase, and one evening, 
when most of the family were gone from 
home, I sent to the shop for some plain gauze, 
and, by candle light, with a darning needle, 
made a little round-eared cap. Next morn- 
ing I arose early, but did not leave my cham- 
ber till the family had nearly all break fasted 
—being upon my knees, and earnestly peti- 
tioning to be rightly directed. After which 
I felt most easy to leave off my cushion and 
put on the cap I had made. When I went 
down stairs, my father and mother and a 
little nephew were sitting at the table; and 
as I entered the room my father viewed me 
in a manner that somewhat affected me, so 
that I was obliged to retire a few minutes to 
give vent to my tears, in which time my 
father left the room, and I took my seat at 
the table. But a small portion of breakfast 
served. My little nephew fixed his eyes on 
me, in silent astonishment at the alteration 
However, I was favored to keep in a degree 
of quiet, although it was indeed a deep trial 
to me to be thus exposed to the observation 
and remarks of my connections and acquaint- 
ances. But my dear sister and brothers con- 
tinuing to treat me with their wonted respect 
and affection, my heart was, I trust, made 
measurably thankful. I labored under a very 
heavy affliction from an inflammation in my 
eyes, occasioned by a cold, taken some time 
before I changed my dress; and from not 
taking the necessary care when I left off my 
cushion, it became fixed in my eye. My 
health also appearing to decline from the 
great exercise of my mind, my parents sent 
me to the Yellow Springs, where I spent some 
weeks. It happened to be the time of the 
harvest frolic, and being persuaded by some 
company that were there for their healtb, I 
went to see them dance. But, oh! the dis- 
tress of mind which I felt when entering the 
dancing room I cannot describe. I seemed 
as if I was in a fire, and could not stay many 
minutes, but walked in the balcony, and 
shortly after left the company and retired to 
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my chamber, where I gave vent to many tears 
and earnestly besought forgiveness for what 
I had done; after which I felt a little quiet. 
The springs did not prove effectual in 
restoring my eye, though my health was con- 
siderably mended. [n the fall it was thought 
necessary for me to go to Philadelphia, and 
call a consultation of physicians, as m 
friends were apprehensive I should lose the 
sight unless something could be done. The 
doctors proposed to scarify it, and I felt 
a willingness to submit to the operation ; nor 
have I any doubt that this heavy affliction 
was in Divine wisdom to wean my affections 
frem the world. But kind Providence did 
not suffer the operation to be performed ; for, 
although they came many times, with instru- 
ments in their pockets, my eye was never in 
@ proper state to receive it. I continued to 
suffer extreme pain with it for twelve months, 


great part of which time I was under care of 


physicians; but after a time, being favored 
to seek to Him from whom all true help com- 
eth, %ad my dependence withdrawn from 
those a of no value, in a firm reli- 
ance that the Lord would restore me in His 
own time, I became resigned; and—forever 
blessed be His holy name—he was, indeed, 
pleased to restore me without the aid of any 
human assistance. As He is pleased often to 
afflict for wise purposes, so He is graciously 


pleased to restore when those purposes are 
fulfilled. — 


(Concluded next week.) 





Activity.—There is much misconception 
as to what are called labors, and burdens 
and contentions. The ‘easiest part of any 
life, whether it be secular or Christian, is its 
activity. As long asa man is in the posses- 
sion of health, bodily activity is not toil. It 
may become so through excess, but, by na- 
ture, a suitable degree of activity or industry 
does not simply accommodate itself to man- 
kind—it is in the constitution of men to be 
in health and in happiness by the exercise of 
their faculties. hae that which is true of 
the body is more eminently true of the mind ; 
for our joys do not come few and large—they 
come like the dew, and like the profitable rain, 
in myriads of small drops, and that which we 
enjoy most is that which we enjoy in small 
measure at each particular moment of time. 





LOCAL INFORMATION, 


Blue River Quarterly Meeting of Friends 
convened at Benjaminville, Ill., Second month 
24th, 1877, and although six years since the 
first one was held at this place, this is the 
first time we have had pleasant weather and 
good roads in this month ; they were all any 





ings. 





reasonable person could desire, and more than 
we could expect at this season of the year.. 


The meeting was largely attended by mem- 


bers, and others interested in Friends’ meet- 
Bat two only of our Monthly Meet- 
ings were represented; a rare occurrence— 
there being generally one or more from every 
one of the five Meetings comprising the 
Quarter. The meeting for ministers and 


elders, which was necessarily small, was held 


on Sixth-day afternoon previous. No minis- 
ters from other meetings were with us, but. 
our own were exercised largely in all the 
meetings. The business of both men’s and 
women’s meetings was transacted with 
promptness and condescension. The state of 
Society, as shown by the answers to the 
queries, exhibited deficiencies, yet at the 
same time manifested an evident desire for 
an increase in true Spiritual growth, and an 
advancement of the cause of Truth. 

The committee having charge of “ Isolated 
Friends” met on Seventh-day morning, be- 
fore meeting, and reported considerable work 
performed, in the way of correspondence, 
visiting and sending reading matter to those 
far distant ones of our common heritage, and 
they appear to be fully alive to the importance 
of the lee devolving upon them. 

The Quarterly Conference of the First- 
day schools met on Sixth-day evening, and 
held a lively and interesting meeting. Dele- 
gates from two schools were in attendance, 
also reports from the three schools composing 
the Conference, giving information that leads 
to the belief that these schools are doing @ 
good work, increased a religious feeling, and 
larger meetings appearing to be their out- 
growth. A correspondence is carried on 
among the schools, which is found to be not 
only pleasant, but beneficial. The following 
remarks, which might almost be called an 
address, accompanied the excuse of a delegate 
for non-attendance : 

“ Dear Frrenps :—Being appointed dele- 
gate to attend the Conference, and my feeble 
health preventing, I shall have to ask Friends 
to excuse me, hoping that Divine influence 
may be in your midst, enabling you to trans- 
act all the business that may come before you 
to the honor of the great ‘I Am.’ We who 
assemble together to read and meditate upon 
the-ever blessed truths contained in Holy 
Writ, must draw near to the Lord, remember- 
ing the promise that those who draw near 
unto him, shall be blessed with His life-giving 
presence. Qh let us not put forth our hands. 
unbidden, but let us strive diligently to know 
what is required at our hands. If we feel 
that we have a work to do in the First-day 
school cause, let us not put it off till a more 
convenient season, but do it in the day time ; 
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the night cometh when no man can work. 
‘The harvest truly is great, but the laborers 
-are few. The young should remember that 
an early sacrifice is acceptable to the Lord, 
and be led and guided by that still small 
~voice that speaks in every soul, saying, ‘ This 
ais the way, walk thou in it.’ Then would our 
light so shine that men seeing our good works, 
would glorify our Father in heaven.” 


=@aSCR A PS€ 
FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 

I cannot employ a portion of the last day 
-of the closing year more in accordance with 
my feelings than a little silent communion 
with thee, my beloved friend. Our only 
mode of converse, which, although a neces- 
sarily circumscribed one, is among our price- 
less privileges. Thy last was especially 
welcome, and touched my deeper feelings. 

If the inspired Scriptures have been writ- 
ten and handed down for the instruction of 
succeeding generations, and the same Spirit 
that gave them forth through the Prophets 
and Evangelists, be still revealing the Fath- 
er’s will, how ought we to accept “gladly ” 
and profit by every renewed manifestation 
to obedient and prepared hearts ? 

The past few weeks have been a season of 
much feeling with me. Two members of my 
family have been called hence, one truly loved, 
‘whose home always offered a most kind 
and hospitable welcome to relatives and 
tfriends. This now will be only “a thing of 
the past.” There is something peculiarly 
touching in the breaking up and dispersing 
of these pleasant hearthstones and their 
cherished associations. The close of this 
year feels to be additionally impressive, over 
former ones, so few of my generation appear- 
ang to be left. 

Yes, my much loved friend, our friendship 
‘has indeed been quite independent of all the 
many tems, and very restful is the confiding 
thought that none of these isms form the 
passport to those realms of purity where 
maught of conflict can ever enter. May we 
mercifully be permitted to meet there when 
time to us here shall be no lorger. 

Please tell thy young friend thit when he 
<comes to our city again, I want him to come 
to our house. He must not wait for me to 
notice him; I want him to feel free to an- 
mounce himself. 

I have reason to believe that young per- 
sons sometimes suffer loses by not putting 
themselves more in the way of people older 
than themselves. Modesty is a charming 
virtue, I know; but I have often seen cases 
where it seemed to me the young might, 


without overstepping the bounds of true 
modesty, place themselves under the notice 
of those who are older, to mutual advantage. 

But here is also a work for the more ad- 
vanced in years and experience todo. They 
should not neglect to open the way for the 
young to ap»roach them. 

It may du no harm to express my con- 
tinued satisfaction with the management of 
Friends’ Intelligencer. I always read B. H.’s 
articles with interest. Nothing that he writes 
ever troubles me, for 1 know him so well, 
and regard him as a great and good man ; 
and yet he sometimes leaves his subjects in 
such a way that some Friends wild stumble at 
what he says. This was the case with his 
article on “Special Providences.” All very 
well so far as he went; but it was necessary 
that it should be followed by that of W. M. 
W. His communication was most appropri- 
ate and timely. They are both men of more 
than ordinarily clear heads and good hearts, 
and work well together to the same end ; but 
each one has to occupy his own place. 
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THe New Presipent—His INavuaurRat 
Appress.—The long ordeal of the decision 
of the question of the Presidency being over, 
the people of the United States breathe more 
fresly, rendering hearty thanks to the Giver 
of all Good that the partizan spirit has not 
in this case triumphed over patriotism, and 
that our republic has proved superior to the 
madness of casting aside its defences of law 
and order under the excitement of an earn- 
estly disputed Presidential election. The 
citizen who has been invested with the chief 
magistracy is believed to be an exceptionally 
honorable and stainless man, who has repeat- 


edly received high trusts from his fellow-citi- | 


zens, and who has discharged them all with 
fidelity. Even his political opponents do noi 
dissent from this, and it is hoped that even 
the bitterness of a disputed electoral contest 
will not long impair his standing before bis 
countrymen as the chief magistrate lawfully 
called to his exalted place. “If a man’s 
ways please God, he will make even his 
enemies to be at peace with him.” 

His simple appeal for the prayers of his 
fellow-citizens and his invocation of the gui- 
dance of the Divine Spirit are fitting the oc 
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casion, and have called forth already many a 

response from devout hearts. “ Without di- 

vine guidance I cannot hope for success, with 

it I cannot fail.” 

In the inaugural address, he reassures the 
nation that he will enter upon the duties of 
his high office with the resolution to do his 
uttermost for the furtherance of the principles 
announced in his letter accepting the nomi- 

s nation. 

These are the pacification of the South by 
means of acts of temperate justice, and by 
vigilantly guarding against the oppression of 
any portion of the people. But he justly says, 
** the basis of all prosperity for that, as well 
as for every other part of the country, is the 
intellectual and moral improvement of 
the people. Universal suffrage should rest 
upon universal education. To this end liberal 
and permanent provision should be made for 
the support of free schools by the State Gov- 
ernments, and, if need be, supplemented by 
legitimate aid from national authority. Let 
me assure my countrymen of the Southern 

' States that it is my earnest desire to regard 
_and promote their truest interests, the inter- 
ests of the white and colored people both and 
equally, and to put forth my best efforts in 
behalf of a civil policy which will forever 
wipe out in our political affairs the color line 
and the distinction between North and South, 
to the end that we may have not merely a 
united North or a united South, but a united 
country.” 

In regard to the civil service reform, our 
new President declares himself firmly against 
the evil policy of rewarding-political services 
by appointments to lucrative office. He cites 
the example of the founders of our govern- 
ment, who neither expected nor desired from 
public officers any partisan service. They 
should owe their whole service to the govern- 
ment and the people, and should be eure of 
their tenure of office as long as they main- 
tain untarnished personal character and per- 
form their duties satisfactorily. 

President Hayes recommends the adoption 
of an amendment to the constitution pre- 
scribing a term of six years for the Presiden- 
tial office, and forbidding a re-election, believ- 
ing that this measure will powerfully promote 
the civil service reform. 


He also urges an early return to specie 
payments, believing that the only gafe paper 
currency is that which rests upon a coin basis 
and is at all times promptly convertible into 
coin. 

The policy of submitting disputes with for- 
eign nations to arbitration, inaugurated by 
President Grant, has the full approval of his 
successor, who promises to advocate the same 
method of settlement in case of future differ- 
ences. 

He cites the decision of our own electoral 
controversy by a court of arbitration, as a 
marked example to future times of the meth- 
ods of procedure proper to an enlightened 
people who love their country. 


He says: “ The fact that two great politi- 
cal parties have in this way settled a dispute, 
in regard to which good men differ as to the 
facts and the law, no less than as to the proper 
course to be pursued in solving the question 
in controversy, is an occasion for general re- 
joicing. Upon one point there is entire un- 
animity in public sentiment—that conflicting 
claims to the Presidency must be amicably 
and peaceably adjusted, and that when so ad- 
justed, the general acquiescence of the nation 
ought surely to follow. It has been reserved 
for a government of the people, where the 
right of suffrage is universal, to give to the 
world the first example in history of a great 
nation, in the midst of a struggle of opposing 
parties for power, hushing its party tumults 
to yield the issue of the contest to adjustment 
according tothe forms of law. Looking for 
the guidance of that Divine hand by which 
tke destinies of nations and individuals are 
shaped, I call upon you, Senators, Represen- 
tatives, Judges, fellow-citizens here and every- 
where, to work with me in an earnest effort 
to secure to our country the blessings not 
only of material prosperity, but of justice, 
peace and union, depending not upon the 
constraint of force, but upon the loving de- 
votion of a free people, ‘and that all things 
ae be so ordered and settled upon the best 
and surest foundation, that peace and happi- 
ness, truth and justice, religion and piety 
may be established among us for all genera- 
tions.’” 


Harvarp UNIvERsITy — EXAMINATIONS 
FOR WomEN.—For years past the need of 
greater thoroughness in education has claimed 
the attention of many thoughtful minds, 
and as a consequence, great advance has 
been made. One of the most important 
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steps in this direction has been the in- 
creased care of parents and teachers in 
watching over the development of children, 
and directing their natural tendencies so 
that sound habits of thought, on the subjects 
which interest them, may be insensibly 
acquired. Good habits are as easily formed 
as bad ones, and grow with the years; hence 
the necessity of intelligent care, lest valuable 
time and effort should be wasted in undoing. 
In the case of girls, until within a few years, 
the acquisition of facts seems to have been 
considered more important than mental 
training, and the selection of studies which 
admit of superficial handling, has emphasized 
this defect. A thorough knowledge of mathe- 
matics, Latin and kindred branches has been 
thought of primary importance to boys, but 
unnecessary for girls, as though their position 
as mothers and educators did not call for 
their highest development. She who has had 
the opportunity of clear explanation in the 
rudiments of these studies, may consider her- 


self fortunate. 
In this connection, the action of Harvard 


University in 1874 has special significance. 
In that year its Faculty prepared a formula 
of study for women, to be pursued at home, 
promising to those who should avail them- 
selves of the opportunity thus afforded a 
written examination at the end of the course, 
which, in case of their passing successfully, 
would entitle them to a certificate to that 
effect. This certificate is to be understood as 
a test of culture, and is not given with a 
view of entrance into the College, as the 


course is different. 
This offer was accepted in Massachusetts 


by a number, small at first, but notably in- 
creasing every year, and extending into other 
States. There are many women throughout 
the country who, from various reasons, can- 
not leave home to pursue a college course, 
but who earnestly desire the advantages of a 
liberal education. To such, this plan offers, 
at moderate cost, a course carefully prepared 
under competent authority. To those, also, 
who have just finished their school life, with 
minds in training for study, it is especially 
recommended, apart from the riches which a 


broad culture ever secures to the possessor, 
this certificate given under such high author- 
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ity, may prove of unexpected value in the 
chances and changes of life. 

The examinations, by request of the 
Faculty, take place under the auspices of a 
local committee of women, whose duties are 
to provide a suitable room for the occasion, 
to make comfortable provision for the candi- 
dates, if strangers in the city, to collect 
funds for necessary expenses, and give all 
needful information. These are called centres. 
Such an one was formed in Boston in 1874; 
in New York and Cincinnati in 1876, and 
during the present year in Philadelphia. A 
class is forming in the latter city for examina- 
tion in Sixth month of 1878. 

Two Harvard circulars, containing exami- 
nation papers for 1874-5 and 6, with lists of text 
books and specimen papers of previous years, 
25 cents each, will be sent on receipt of the 
amount, by application to the Secretary of the 
Local Committee, 401 South 8th street, Phila. 

The same system has been pursued in Eng- 
land for the last ten years, by the Universities 
of Cambridge and Oxford, with ever increas- 
ing success, 

It has had a marked effect in raising the 
standard of education and schools through 
the length and breadth of the land, and there 
are many women who are reaping material 
advantages from the possession of these cer- 
tificates. 


For particulars our readers are referred to 
the advertisement in another column. 


Tue Uses oF ApveErRsity.—It is interest- 
ing to learn that while Southern Hindostan 
is passing through a terrible ordeal of fam- 
ine, food in some other parts of the Indian 
Empire is so cheap and abundant as hardly 
to remunerate the producer. Wheat costs 
ten times as much in the famine region as in 
some other parts of the country. It is plain 
that if this vast region, the home of so many 
millions of the human race, was furnished 
with as complete a system of intercommuni- 
cation as Europe or the United States, the 
periodic recurrence of famines would be much 
less severe, if not quite averted. 

The British rulers of the country are so 
fully convinced of the necessity of this 
policy, that a gigantic system of canals has 
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been devised to enable grain to be transported 
at cheap rates to all domestic markets as well 
as to the sea ports for exportation. The 
plans for this vast chain of public works are 
now mature, and are to be putinto execution 
during the present year. This will furnish 
employment to a great number of the people 
of India, and thus will immediately benefit 
the suffering and perishing poor. 

Those who examined the inconceivably 
awkward and clumsy looking India plow, at 
the Centennial Exhibition, will be prepared 
to believe fully in the undeveloped possibili- 
ties of the country. What a vast accession 
to the material wealth of Hindostan and of 
the world will be gained when agricultural 
implements of the most approved kinds shall 
replace such primitive tools; when manufac- 
turing ingenuity and industry shall more 
fully engage the energies of the awakening 
Orientals; and when the railway and canal 
shall annihilate the weary distances which 
now divide the needy provinces from those 
who are dismayed with a vast surplus. 

There are immense areas in India fitted for 
the culture of every variety of cereal, and for 
all kinds of textile fibres ; and surely British 
energy and wisdom, as well as Christian hu- 
manity, will be enabled, under Providence, to 
ameliorate or conquer many of the evils to 
which the Indian Peninsula is now so liable 





DIED. 


BEDELL.—On the 15th of First month, 1877, at 
the residence of Geo. P. Smith, Clinton Corners, 
Dutchess county, N. Y., Hannah H. Bedell, in the 
75th year of her age; an Elder of Creek Monthly 
Meeting. 

EVES.—At his residence, in Millville, Pa., on the 
evening of Second month 27th, 1877, after several 
years of delicate health, George F. Eves, in the 73d 
year of his age; an Elder of Fishing Creek Monthly 
Meeting. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
OUR MEETINGS IN WASHINGTON AND ALEX: 
ANDRIA. 


“This Meeting desires that you whom the 
Lord hath gifted with a public testimony for 
His name and Truth, will in this day of lib- 
erty be diligent to visit the heritage of God 
in their meetings, aud especially those least 
frequented.” 

This advice given in the printed epistle of Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting for 1695, and since incor- 
porated in its discipline, should often be re- 
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vived amongst us in this day of prosperity, 
when the tendency is to be too much at ease 
in Zion, and to seek for some plausible excuse 
for relaxing our religious ¢fforts. 


We frequently hear it said that the princi- 
ples of Friends are spreading in the world ; 
and this is very evident, but is it due to the 
efforts of Friends of the present day, or is it 
not rather the growth of the gocd seed that 
was planted by our fathers, who endured much 
and suffered greatly for the Truth, and who 
often sealed their testimony with their blood ? 


These valiants were not afraid nor ashamed 
to call themselves “ the people of God called 
Quakers,” and what they held forth being 
the Truth can never die. 


The prophet Isaiah, speaking for the Most 
High,Jsays : “So shall my word be that goeth 
forth out of my mouth; it shall not return 
unto me void, but it shall accomplish that 
which I please, and it shall prosper in the 
thing whereto I sent it.” 


God is now, as ever, “ able of these stones 
to raise up children unto Abraham ;” and if 
those who, like the Jews formerly, inherit the 
name and religious profession are found faith- 
less, others will be called to the inheritance 
though they may be under another name. 


There are many of our members who feel 
that there is still a work for us todo; but 
how is it with the body of our Scciety, is there 
not too much of a holding back and too little 
of that sympathy which would strengthen the 
hands of those who feel a righteous zeal for 
the promotion of the Truth of God? 

Our fathers counted nothing too near or 
dear to part with for the Truth’s sake, and 
shall we now, when the day of trial and phys- 
ical suffering is past, slacken our efforts whilst 
the great work begun by them remains un- 
finished ? 

If the principles of religious liberty in this 
country ever are subverted, as many fear, 
will not the fault in a great measure rest with 
us for our inaction and apathy ? 

The language to the church at Laodicea 
was, “I would thou wert cold or hot, so 
then, because thou art luke-warm, and neither 
cold nor hot, I will spew thee out of my 
mouth.” Let not this apply to us who claim 
to be the successors and heirs of early 
Friends; but if we have come to this sad 
condition, let us remember the further word 
was, “ Be zealous therefore and repent.” Let 
us be stirred up to redoubled diligence and 
seek persistently to rebuild the walls of 
Jerusalem, to “lengthen the cords” of her 
tent and “strengthen her stakes.” 

Were we as much alive as our forefathers, 
would so many of us sit idly by and see some 
of our meetings growing smaller and smaller 
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and not put forth a hand or make an effort 
for their strength and encouragement ? 

Of these small meetings, those at Wash- 
ington, D.C., and Alexandria, Va., should 
have the fostering care of Friends in all the 
Yearly Meetings. Being at or near the seat 
of our national government, a greater field 
-of usefulness is presented than in most other 
localities. Here are to be found citizens 
from all the States and many from foreign 
lands, and if the proper effort were made, 
‘oth in the holding of meetings and the 
liberal circulation of publications relating to 
Friends’ views, many of these might become 
interested, and the cause of Truth as held by 
us greatly promoted. 

When those eminent ministers, Thomas 
Wetherald and Edward Stabler, were residing 
in these two cities, it is said that President 
Adams, H. Clay and other officials, often 
attended the meetings. It is stated that in 
1870, the meeting at Washington had 18 
members, and Alexandria 42; both being 
indulged meetings. 

Fairfax Quarter has for some time been 
holding Circular Meetings at both places, and 
some good has doubtless resulted, but much 
more could be done with the co-operation and 
active interest of Friends elsewhere. Many 
of the residents are descended from Friends ; 
others, both citizens and Congressmen, regard 
our Society favorably, and it does seem as 
though the call was loud to “ those whom the 
Lord hath gifted with a public testimony for 
His name and Truth,” to hold not back, but 
when the cry is, “ whom shall I send and who 
will go for us,” may there ever be a ready 
response, “ here am [, send me!” and if these 
were ever faithful, and not too ready to excuse 
themselves, would they not find they have a 
work and service for the Lord, not only in 


these places, but in many other sections of 
J. 


our country. M. T., JR. 





PEACE WITH THE SIOUX. 


A letter from H. B. Whipple, Bishop of Minnesota, 
to the editor of the N. Y. Zribune. 


Concluded from page 45. 
Years ago I visited Washington to plead 
for the poor red men. Secretary Stanton 
said to a friend of mine: “ What does the 
bishop want? If he has come here to tell us 
that this Government is guilty of gross crimes 
in its dealings with the Indians, tell him that 
we all know that this is true. Tell him that 
the United States Government never redresses 
any wrong until the people demand it, and 
when he can reach the hearts of the people 
these wrongs will end.” 
The whole country knows that these Sioux 
Indians cannot become civilized where they 








are. They cannot subsist there by the chase. 
We can build vast almshouses and gather 
around them a mass of savages, under every 
bad influence, certain that the irritations of 
our Indian system, the failure to make ap- 
propriations or some blundering crime, wi l 
in time bring us oft-recurring Indian wars. 
We can perpetuate our present policy of rais- 
ing and training wild Indians. We can raise 
savages to murder our people and spend 
millions of treasure in repeating our stupid 

olicy. Is there no better way? In the 

outhwest there is as beautiful a country as 
the sun ever shone upon. It has been solemn- 
ly set apart as the future home of the Indians. 

here is more reason to keep it for them, be- 
cause the solemn compact which forever 
dedicated that Territory to the Indians was 
made to atone for one of the darkest crimes 
against the Cherokees and others. Oue-half 
of that Territory is absolutely at our disposal. 
Any Indian tribes can be located upon it at 
the good pleasure of the Government. In- 
dians may be settled on other unoccupied 
portions of the Territory with the consent of 
the owners and by a just payment of its value. 
A small fragment of the Sioux wish to go 
there. They can be made the pioneers for 
others, and the whole Sioux nation ultimately 
find a home there as fast as they are prepared 
to live by the cultivation of the soil. 

If the Sioux remain on the Missouri per- 
manentlf, there is but one way in which they 
can become a self-supporting people. It is to 
make them herdsmen. It is a life peculiarly 
fitted for a nomadic people. 

It could only become a success under a 
careful and well-devised system. A con- 
siderable appropriation must be made to buy 
American cattle. A wise plan of distribu- 
tion be adopted to give them to the most re- 
liable. They must be protected by the stron 
arm of the law from lawless Indians an 
whites. It will require greater care because 
the vast emigration to the Black Hills will 
lead hundreds of whites to engage in the same 
avocation, and there will be great danger of 
conflict. There are Sioux who will never 
willingly leave Dakota, and these should be 
allowed to remain and must be made stock- 
raisers. There are those who wish to become 
farmers, and these must be given a country 
where agriculture is possible. It is said that 
if a few hundred friendly Sioux are sent to 
the Indian ‘Territory it will endanger the 
safety of the white settlers in the neighboring 
States. The Sioux Indian has no superior 
among the wild redmen of America. He can 
be influenced by kindness. No wild man has 
greater respect for law. After the awful 
massacre of Minnesota, which stands without 
a parallel in American history, and which 
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was the result of our robbery, 1,400 of the 
worst of these Sioux fled to Canada. They 
were given a reservation. They have been 
loyal to the Canadian Government and law- 
abiding. The Secretary of the Interior for 
the Dominion says, that when it was thought 
best to have a portion of them removed to a 
new reserve some of “‘ their white neighbors 
objected, because they had been found so 
useful.” 

In 1864, Gen. Sibley selected 150 of these 
Sioux as scouts, and placed them in camps 
along our Western border. They had orders 
to kill any Indians who entered the State to 
murder the whites. Only one body of In- 
dians evaded their watchfulness, of these three 
were captured by whites and hanged at Man- 
kato, two were killed by scouts, one escaped 
and one was taken prisoner and brought to a 
camp of scouts. This prisoner found his own 
uncle in command of the camp. He said: 
“My uncle, I am glad to see you; you will 
save my life?” His uncle replied: “No, 
my nephew, I am a soldier, and my orders are 
to kill any man who comes to make war on 
whites. You have done this and you must 
die.” He raised his gun and killed him on 
the spot. 

THE SIOUX FAITHFUL. 

The officers of the army know that there 
never have been any more faithful men than 
the Sioux scouts. Gen. Stanley and Gen. 
Sully repeatedly bore testimony {0 their 
fidelity. Gen. Terry issued a general order 
in 1874, which was to be read on parade at 
every post, thanking the Sioux scouts for 
their fidelity and courage in danger. The 
lamented Gen. Custer wrote a letter to the 
Rev. S. D. Hinman, after his expedition to 
the Black Hills, in which he says of the Sioux 
scouts from the Santee Agency, that he doubts 
if there is any village in the country which 
has so many young men of like exemplary 
character; and he speaks of how his heart 
was touched by hearing these Indians singing 
in their worship ‘‘ Rock of Ages” and “ Old 
Hundred.” If some of the Sioux hate us, it 
was our lying, our robbery, our cruelty, which 
have made them our foes. For more than 
thirty-five years the officers of the Northwest 
Fur Company bear testimony that they were 
wont to boast that their hands had not been 
stained by the blood of white men. You may 
begin back to the massacre of Lieut. Grat- 
tan, in 1853, and there are few outbreaks 
which have not been the result of our own 
blunders or crimes. Even those which can- 
not be traced to some direct act of cruelty or 
robbery (as was the Minnesota massacre, 
when we took from these Indians the avails 
of 800,000 acres of land, and then withheld 
their annuities for two months after they wére 








due, and at the eleventh hour took other 
trust funds to supply one-half of the annuity 
which had been wrongfully taken) are the 
outcome of a policy which leaves Indians 
without government, without personal rights 
of property, without protection and subject to. 
every influence which can change heathen 
men to savages. I have asked scores of brave 
officers, who have grown gray in the service, 
if they knew of a single instance where In- 
dians have been the first to break the treaty, 
and they have always answered, No. 

If, amid the irritation of the present war, 
some officers speak with bitterness and hatred 
of the Indian foes, ‘‘we must appeal from 
Philip drunk to Philipsober.” After a year 
of searching investigaiion as to the causes of 
the then existing Indian war, Gen. Sherman, 
Gen. Harney, Gas Terry and Gen. Augur 
wrote: ‘* That the Indian goes to war is not 
astonishing ; he is often compelled to do so ;. 
wrongs are borne by him in silence, which 
never fail to drive civilized men to deeds of 
violence. Among civilized men war usually 
springs from a sense of injustice. The best 
possible way to avoid war, then, is to do no 
act of injustice. When we learn that the 
same rule holds good with the Indians, the 
principal difficulty is removed. But itis said 
that our wars with them have been almost 
constant. Have we been uniformly unjust? 
We answer unhesitatingly, Yes.” These 
words were written before the last great 
robbery of the Black Hills, and before the 
seizure of their property in violation of the 
plighted faith of the President of the United 
States. 

The Sioux who believed in and trusted the 
late Commission, have made an agreement to 
cede to us the Black Hills, but unless that 
agreement is honestly and fairly carried out 
these Indians will lose all faith in white men. 
It will be to them another confirmation that 
the name of “white men” is a synonym for 
“liar.” There is more reason to take every 
means to secure again the confidence of these 
Indians which has been so outraged by the 
seizure of their property in violation of law 
and the solemn pledges which wére made by 
the authority of the President. The Govern- 
ment owes it to its own reputation that it 
should honestly pay these Indians the full 
value of their ponies. It will be money 
wisely expended, even as a precautionary 
measure to prevent the continuance of this 
war. Unless some decided steps are taken 
we shall have a war upon us which will cost 
millions of treasure and thousands of lives. 

Neither President Grant nor Gen. Sherman 
is responsible for the seizure of the ponies of 
the friendly Sioux. It was done without 
their anoles It shows the objection to 
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placing friendly Indians in the charge of 
subordinate officers of the army. The lives 
of some of these ponies were sacrificed to army 
routine. An officer was asked why he did 
not feed them. He answered: ‘I had no 
orders to feed them, and if I had fed them I 
must have paid for it out of my own pocket.” 
This spring will see a mighty exodus of our 
ople to the mines of the Black Hills. 
very route which leads there will swarm 
with its thousands and tens of thousands, and 
unless the war is ended and peace made this 
nation will hear such a wail of sorrow as 
never entered our ears from Indian massacre. 
We have tried robbery and know its fruit; 
let us try justice and mercy and reap its 
blessed fruits. . , , ; 

It is because I honestly believe that these 
Indian wars are unjust and unnecessary that 
I do plead for a wiser and a better policy. A 
crisis has come. We shall settle the Indian 
question wisely and justly, so as to bear the 
scrutiny of God, or we shall reach out our 
hands for self inflicted curses upon ourselves 
and children. I should do wrong to my own 
heart if I did not say that despite all the 
wrongs of an Indian system which leaves In- 
dians without a vestige of government, with- 
out personal rights, without power to protect 
the innocent or to punish the guilty, without 

wer to prevent the violation of treaties, 

resident Grant deserves the thanks of the 
friends of the Indians for having tried to 
secure justice in the administration of Indian 
Affairs. His efforts have enabled Christian 
men to do much to civilize and Christianize 


_ 


«the Indian tribes. Hundreds of Indians have 


been saved, and men who, eight years ago, 
were as wild and savage as the Sioux, are 
to day rejoicing in the blessings of a Chris- 
tian civilization. 

Pardon my long letter; if I have written 
strongly it is because I do feel deeply. I do 
not war with individuals, nor do I blame the 
army. The power of the system, which is a 
web of blunders, is stronger than men, and 
the hate engendered in all savage war is more 

owerful than pleasfor mercy. Our rightful 
King is the “ Prince of Peace,” and His words 
are, “ Do good to them that hate you.” The 
officers who made the treaty of 1868 said, 
“ That when we learn that this law is as uni- 
versal as humanity, it is worth more than 
whole volumes of theories about Indian char- 
acter.’ The outlook is dark, but behind all 
the clouds is One who loveth those who do 
righteousness, and will bless them who make 


peace. 
Faribault, Minn., Jan. 30th, 1877. 





THE voice of humility is God’s music, and 
the silence of humility is God’s rhetoric. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS AMONGST THE FREEDMEN. 


Desiring to make some atonement for past 
neglect, as well as to be on time, I hasten to 
forward two pleasant letters just received and 
bearing date the 3d inst., viz. : 

“J. M. Ex.iis—Dear Friend :—Just now 
we are having delightful spring weather ; a 
pleasant ride out in the country, yesterday, 
showed us that the planters were making 
preparations for an early spring. As the two 
or three past years have been such failures I 
hope they may not be disappointed in this. 
I am glad of it, for our poor people, who 
are trying to keep their heads above the 
financial depression, will almost give up hope 
if they lose all their Jabor this year. We 
have had an unusual amount of cold weather 
this winter for this climate, and the people 
so poorly prepared for it, so many of them 
out of work and out of food and clothing ; 
ver any of the school children we have 
had to help, and also to help their parents to 
enable them to keep them in school; but 
thanks to our dear kind friends, who have 
sent us several barrels of old clothing, we 
have been enabled to keep their toes in and 
backs comfortable, and something to spare for 
the old, the infirm and the sick. They value 
a partly worn garment from the North more 
than a new one here, the material is better 
than they could afford to buy here and better 
made. .. 

“Our school is now quite full, we are all 
busy and happy; both teachers and scholars 
enjoy it, each, I trust, lightening the task of 
the other, by their diligence, love and interest 
in their respective labors. 

“ Work done in First and Second months. 
—Boys :—2 baskets, 35 mats, with two cords 
of wood cut. 

“ Girls’ work :—2 shirts, 2 aprons, 2 sheets, 
30 handkerchiefs, 12 towels,6 napkins, 6 
little hoods, 20 slate covers, 24 book covers, 
cutting, knitting, piecing quilts, crocheting, 
making over and repairing old clothing, etc. 

“On account of the scarcity of grass I 
have but one class of boys working on grass, 
the others, for the half hour or hour, as it 
may be, when it is pleasant enough, I send 
into the woods near by to cut wood; they 
have kept us in the most of our wood, besides 
carrying a load to a poor neighbor sometimes. 
We do not wish them to think we pay them 
for it, for they do it so cheerfully and freely, 
often asking the liberty of carrying some 
wood, but they are the recipients of many 
favors and the kindness is not forgotten ; we 
keep an eye to their apparel, and keep it as 
presentable as we can. 

“With many kind regards thy friend, 

“Anna M, Stanton.” 
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“ Mount Pleasant, Third mo., 1877. 

“Jacop M Etu1s.—Dear Friend :—The 
months roll around so rapidly we hardl 
realize that the last one of winter has passed. 
We have been carried through, thus far, 
“better than our fears,” I'm sure. Our 
school school suffers no diminution of num- 
bers as yet, you will see; the spring work 
not having fairly commenced. We are hav- 
ing charming weather, just such as makes 
one long to live out of doors. Yesterday we 
rode into the country ; everything looked so 
spring-like, the air was so mild, the sun so 
warm and pleasant it was truly exhilarating. 

‘‘ The peas are up some six inches and the 
beautiful jessamine, sure harbinger of sum- 
mer days, is beginning to blossom. With 
such a delightful climate, and such fertile 
soil, it does seem as if there should be more 
prosperity here. 

“ But the effect of the curse is not yet re- 
moved. We are well, and health seems to 
prevail in the village. 
“Sincerely, your friend, ABBy D. Monroe.” 

Accompanying the above letters is the 
usual monthly statistical report, from which 
we learn there are 80 pupils registered, with 
an average attendance of 75! Forty-four of 
these have not been absent at all! 24 are in 
geography, 65 in arithmetic, 48 are writing, 
while there are only 8 over 16 years of age, 

While there have been no further responses 
to our “ Appeal,” I am desirous of correcting 
an error of mine in our last acknowledgment 
of donations received, viz.: A friend of 
Long Island was credited with twenty-five 
dollars, whereas the locality was Long Branch, 
H.d. ' J. M 

Philadelphia, Third mo. 7th, 1877. 





THE SIMPLE CHURCH. 
I. D. VALENTINE, 
I've been to Quaker Meeting, wife, and I shall go 
again, 
It was so quiet and so neat, so simple and so plain ; 
The angels seem to gather there, from off the other 
shore, 
And fold their wings in quietness, as though they’d 
been before. 


There was no high-priced organ there, no costly 
singing choir, 

To help you raise your thoughts to God, and holi- 
ness inspire ; 

But sitting still in silence, we seemed to feel and 


know 

The still small voice that entered in, and told the 
way to go. 

The walls were free from paintings and costly works 
of art, 

That in our modern churches seem to play so large 
a part; 

For it seems they each endeavor to please the eye 
of man, 

And lose all thoughts of plainness in every church 
they plan. 


The windows had no colored glass, to shed a gloom 
around, 

But God’s pure sunlight entered, unrestrained, and 
all unbound 

And centered in a little spot, so bright, it seemed 
to me 

A glimpse of brightness somewhat like our future 
home will be. 


There was no learned minister, who read as from a 
book, , 

And showed that he had practised his every word 
and look ; 

But a sermon full of wisdom was preached by an 
old Friend, 

That took right hold of all our thoughts, and held 
them to the end. 


He used no long, high-sounding words, and had a 
sing-song way 

In drawing out his sentences, in what he had to say ; 

But told the truth, and told it se that every one who 
heard 

Seemed to feel the prompting Spirit, more than just 
the spoken word. 


There was no pulpit, decked with flowers of beauty, 
rich and rare, 

And made from costly foreign woods, almost beyond 
compare ; 

But plain and simple as the truths that we had that 
day heard ; 

The common painted gallery did much to help the 
word. 


There was no bustle, noise or stir, as each one took 
his seat, 

But silence settled over all, not solemn, but so sweet, 

As each one in his quiet way implored for strength 


to know 

The right from wrong in every thing, and asked the 
way to go. 

It seemed, when I was there, wife, so peaceful and 
so still, 

That I was in God’s presence, and there to do His 
will; 

The simple, peaceful quiet did more to move my 
heart 

Than any worship yet had done, with all its show 
and art. 


I'm going there again, wife, and you will like it 


? 

I know what it has done for me, ’twill do the same 
for you; 

And you, when once you've entered, through the 
plain but open door, 

Will wonder why you've never tried the simple 
church before. 

Brooklyn, Second mo. 26th, 1877. 


NOTICES. 


Concord First-day School Union will meet at 
West Chester, Pa., Meeting-house Third mo. 17th, 
1877, at 10 A.M. A cordial invitation is extended 
to all interes‘ed. M. T. Bartram, 

M. GarRIGUESs, } Clerks. 

The Montily Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia 
will be held on Fourth-day afternoon next, at three 
o’clock, at Race Street Meeting House, to which the 
attendance of our members particularly is invited. 
There will be no meeting in the morning. 


‘ool Univn will be held 
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at Upper Springfield, on Seventh-day, Fourth 
month 7th, at 10 o’clock A.M. 

Sets Ety, Clerks, 

Wm. Warton, f Trenton, N.J. 





ITEMS. 


Tue Senate of the University of London have de- 
cided, by a vote of 14 to 8, to admit women to med- 
ical degrees. 


Tue Senate has confirmed the Cabinet nomina- 
tions made by the President. They are as follows: 
Secretary of State, Wm. M. Evarts, of New York; 
Secretary of the Treasury, John Sherman, of Ohio; 
Secretary of War, George W. McCrary, of Iowa; 
Secretary of the Navy, Richard W. Thompson, of 
Indiana; Attorney General, Charles Devens, Jr., of 
Massachusetts; Postmaster General, David M. Key, 
of Tennessee; Secretary of the Interior, Carl Schurz, 
ef Missouri. 

In order to reduce to the minimum, the danger to 
health incurred by workmen employed in the manu- 
facture of white-lead, the British Inspector of fac- 
tories recommends that clothes, gloves and caps 
should be provided for the employees, to be worn in 
the works ; water-proof boots for those working 
with the moist white-lead, and respirators for those 
working with the dry white-lead. Besides, no work- 
man should be allowed to leave the works un- 
washed, or in the factory dress.—Pop. Sci. Monthly. 


A case telegram from Cairo states, “The Egyp- 
tian Finance Committee has accepted the proposals 
of M. de Lesseps, made in the name of the Suez 
Canal Company, to complete and work the canal 
between Cairo and Ismailia, provided the company 
be authorized to levy certain dues upon vessels 
passing through. The canal is nearly completed. 
The works were formerly abandoned for want of 
funds. By the execution of Lessep’s plan large 
tracts of desert land will be reclaimed to cultiva- 
tion.”’ 

INFORMATION has been received that on the 24th 
of last month a remarkable eruption of a submarine 
volcano occurred near the entrance to Kealakeakaua 
Bay, in the Sandwich Islands. Blue and green 
lights appeared on the surface of the water, which 


boiled up and was agitated like the rapids of a tor- 
rent; blocks of lava, red hot and emitting sulphur- 
ous steam and gas, were thrown to the surface, 
while noises were heard in the depths beneath. A 
volcanic rupture also extended inland for a distance 
of nearly three miles from the shore, its width va- 
rying from a few inches to three feet. The outbreak 
was accompanied by a severe shock of earthquake 
in the neighboring territory. 

Tur University of Pennsylvania offers to estab- 
lish forty-three scholarships in the Towne Scientific 
School, at the rate of ten scholarsbips a year, for a 
four years’ course. These scholarships are to be 
awarded to ten male pupils of the public schools 
who shall pass the best examination for admission 
to the Freshman Class of the Towne Scientific 
School in the month of June of each year. The 
Board of Education have accepted this offer, and 
are now considering the best method by which the 
candidates can be selected and sent to the Univer- 
sity for examination. The Directors of the Phila- 
delphia School of Design for Women have also of- 
fered to admit ten female pupils of the public 
schools, annually, to that institution for a four 
years’ course in art training. 

On the evening of the 8th inst., at the church St. 
Francis Xavier, New York, a panic was occasioned 
by the shriek of a woman who had fainted. The 
Public Ledger, in speaking of it, says: “‘The lam- 
entable loss of life during a panic at the church in 
New York shows that narrow and obstructed stair- 
ways for the exit of a congregation from a place of 
religious worship may prove to be as fatal as simi- 
lar traps ina theatre. There was no danger here 
whatever—no cause for the terrible fright which 
took possession of the assemblage (which was al- 
most exclusively of women)—except the cries of a 
woman suddenly seized with hysterical spasms, 
which were quickly exaggerated into a false alarm 
of fire; and yet six lives were lost in the wild effort 
to escape by an insufficient stairway from a gallery. 
When will architects and builders learn to practice 
the great lesson that the fundamental rules with re- 
gard to buildings for large assemblages of people 
should be safety as to strength, and protection 
against fire—safety as to sudden exit—adaptability 
to their uses—and then such architectural decora- 
tions as are consistent with these prime essentials”’” 


REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Third month 12th, 1877. 


STOCK MARKET. 











Ld PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. Prime wheat scarce with prices un- 
Reported by Howard _W. Lippincott, Reported by J. H. Roberts & Bros., | settled ; oats in moderaterequest. The 
Stock Broker, 201 Walnut place. it Commission Merchants, 248 No. | stock of potatoes has decreased and 
GON. .ccccccccceseseeee epensoneees oovs000454@10514 | Delaware avenue. . | good low priced varieties are in de- 
Subject to Market Auctuations. mand. The moderate weather effects 
Butter, Prints, perth. 30@ 35 | the market for dressed poultry; alive 
Rolls, Pa. & West'n, “ 21@ 22) isin betterdemand. The egg market 
lll., Ia., Mich., Wis.. “ 24@ 25 is better for the seller. There is an 
_ N.Y, State Firkins, ~ 26@ 30 | increased demand for the higher grades 

Eggs—Fresh, per doz......... 16@ = 17 | of butter. . 

Soe 2 eee epteneie 7. coco «=D \ 
4@ oulry—Chickens, dry- Tue London Times says: “An asso- 
ee Picked ane fat,perib. 12@ 15 | ciation has been formes in Edinburgh 
: azernen Sl oes) a per ib eoceccescces 12@ 14) for the purpose of porchasing and 
Philadelphia and a PSnsce 95'4@ 95% CEB, = nceneecccnee 9@ 10 | slaughtering cattle and other stock in 
Lehigh Nav. 6's g In.......--... 38, @ 8874 ; Live Chickens eveesepeonsece 13@__14 | the United States and Canada, and also 
Reading R Rc m 7s ¢.......... 9374@ 95 uard, prime, — seseevevenne 10@ 113% purchasing farming and dairy produce 
Reading Railroad c m 7s r... 93 @ 9344 Live Calves, prime milch... 6 @ 7 | forsalein Edinburgh and other parts 
Pennsylvania Railroad....... 4 4 Prime wneee, oo usein 44G@ 6 ot Great Britain. It is intended to 
Readin Railroad.. a 12%@ 1% Spring Lambs, per head..... 4 W@ 5 00 | dispense with middlemen, and to open 
Lehigh alley eres es 114@ 15% Potatoes, white, per bbl....... 3 50@ 4 25 premises in kdinburgh and Leith in 
Eee edn -R. ue 114 Apples Bn cong Motte 3 os q ou the first instance for the sale of meat.” 
Despieveaie ; : <onnase 2 25 

Nesquehoning Valley R. R. 4744@ Cabbage, per 100............000.. 7 00@ UO RaiLway Consrruction.—Ac i 
Northern Central Railroad.. 21,@ Cranberries, per crate...... 2 75@ % 25 | the Rutlroad Gazette there oe 
United Railroads of N. J....136 @13i Wheat, new, - per bu.... 1 56@ 1 69 | miles of railioad m the United States, 
Central re eae ponseee = @ 40 Core, —— new, "s+ 53° @ 54 | of which 244214 miles were constructea 
Ins. at = on pe covees ta as sles ellow, : HG in 1876. Of the 244214 miles built, 587 
Philadelphia Na - = eovese 6 @126)2 | o 2, — — 31@ 44, miles were of narrow gauge, 48 ‘miles 
Soumeroet Nat. ank....... oo @ | Cheese—N. Y. Factory, p. db. 154@ 16 three feet six inches, and the remain- 

.B. of the Nor. Liberties...33 @ Western, full cream,‘ 144@ 15 | aer three feet gauge. 
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